New York, April 15, 1918. No. 


Published to advance the Science of cold-blooded vertebrates 


ON THE OCCURRENCE OF ISUROPSIS 
GLAUCA ON THE COAST OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


The writer has recently seen a photograph of 
this shark that was caught at Santa Catalina Island, 
California. This is the first record of this species on 
our coast, it having hitherto been known only from 
Japanese and Hawaiian waters. ‘The photograph 
was sent to Dr. Jordan in 1906 by the late C. F. 
Holder, who states on the back of it that it is of a 
specimen 13 feet in length, that small specimens of 
four or five feet in length are not uncommon about 
the island, that the teeth are long, slender and curved, 
and that it is locally known as the Bonito Shark. 


Epwin C. Starks, 
Stanford University, Cal. 


NOTE ON SILVERSIDES AND SARDINES. 


In examining large masses of Sardines (Sar- 
dinia caerulea) brought into the canneries at Long 
Beach in California, I found many specimens of the 
rare Silverside Leuresthes crameri, Jordan and Evy- 
ermann. ‘This species was described originally from 
Punta Abreojos in Lower California. It differs 
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from Leuresthes tenuis, a smaller form, rather com- 
mon in the California bays, mainly in the shorter 
head. ‘The alleged difference in the size of the scales 
is fallacious, both forms having about 67 in a series, 
the number 75 assigned to L. tenuis being apparently 
a misprint. 

I am now convinced that the two forms belong 
to one species, L. crameri is the adult, found in the 
open sea; L. tenuis, the young, inhabiting sheltered 
bays. The name Leuresthes tenuis (Ayres) has 
priority. 

I may note here that the true sardines have been 
lately separated from related forms by Dr. Antipa, 
under the generic name of Sardina. Sardina is easily 
distinguished by the fine ridges on its opercles, these 
bones being smooth in Sardinella. The rare deep- 
water sardine of the Atlantic Coast (Sardinia pscu- 
dohispanica Poey) is, however, a true Sardina, hence 
Sardinia replaces Sardina. ‘The Sardine of Europe 
becomes Sardinia pilchardus; that of California Sar- 
dinia cerulea, that of Chile Sardinia sagax, that of 
Japan Sardinia melanosticta. There is a rare Kuro- 
pean form similar to the American Sardinella an- 
chovia and may be the same, Sardinella aurita, a 
name older than anchovia. 


The so-called “scaled sardines” of the Atlantic 
Coast belong to a different genus, Harengula, (er- 
roneously united with Sardinella by Jordan and Evy- 
ermann). ‘The valid species of this genus on the 
Atlantic Coast are apparently three, Sardinella 
maculosa, macrophthalma and pensacola. Lile stoli- 
fera from the West Coast of Mexico is generically 
different. The group of herrings, sardines and an- 
chovies is now receiving a much needed revision at 
the hands of Mr. Alvin Seale, who has here Poey’s 
type of Sardinia pseudohispanica. 


Davin STarr JORDAN, 
Stanford University, Cal. 
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ON A BALISTES VETULA FROM RIO DE 
JANEIRO. 


The American Museum of Natural History has 
recently received a small collection of fishes from the 
Museu National at Rio de Janeiro, which contains 
a specimen of Balistes vetula 235 mm. in length to 
base of caudal, taken at Rio de Janeiro. It was to 
be expected that this fish would be close to Balistes 
vetula trinitatis from. South Trinidad Islet (Nich- 
ols and Murphy, Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. History 
XXXITI, 1914, 265). Such, however, is not the 
case. ‘The specimen under discussion resembles those 
from the West Indies, except that it is a little deeper. 
Its head is 2.9 in length to base of caudal, depth 1.7, 
thickness 2.3 in head. Head bluntly pointed, dorsal 
and ventral outlines similarly oblique, both gently 
arched. Dorsal soft rays 30, anal 27. A line drawn 
from the origin of the soft dorsal to the origin of the 
anal would cut the lengthwise axis of the body a dis- 
tance before the base of the caudal contained 2.6 
times in the length to base of caudal. 


An attempt has been made to explain the dif- 
ferentiation of trinitatis from Ascension Island and 
West Indian vetula on the basis of prevailing ocean 
currents (Nichols and Murphy, Coreta, 39, 1917, 2). 
What is said there in regard to Trinidad Islet should, 
however, apply also to Rio Janeiro, and the present 
specimen, by resembling West Indian vetula, throws 
doubt on the explanation there advanced. It also 
throws some doubt on the validity of trinitatis, based 
on a single specimen, which may have been abnor- 
mal. It may be, however, that adult fishes moving 
along the shores are less influenced by prevailing cur- 
rents than those found off-shore, usually young, and 
for that reason the currents fail to isolate coastwise 
vetula from respectively north and south of Cape 
San Roque as they were supposed to have isolated 
Trinidad Islet individuals. ‘The matter has a bearing 
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on the marine ichthyfaune of isolated islands and 
distribution by ocean currents greater than its slight 
systematic interest. 
J. 'T. NicHots, 
New York, N.Y. 


NOTES ON SOME ADIRONDACK REP- 
TILES AND AMPHIBIANS. 


In the spring of 1900, and again in 1901 and 
1903, the writer spent from a week to three weeks 
in the Adirondacks in the vicinity of Axton, Frank- 
lin County, New York, giving courses of lectures on 
fish culture and fish and game protection to the jun- 
ior and senior classes of the College of Forestry of 
Cornell University. Besides the formal lectures, lab- 
oratory demonstrations and numerous field trips or 
excursions were conducted. An effort was made to 
train the students in making and recording observa- 
tions an the plants and on the various classes of ani- 
mals found in the forests, and to give them some fa- 
miliarity with the mammals and birds of the forest 
and the fishes of the streams and lakes. Some atten- 
tion was paid also to the reptiles and amphibians. 

It was the practice of Dr. B. E. Fernow, Dean 
of the College of Forestry, to take the juniors and 
seniors each spring to the Cornell College Forest 
where certain phases of forestry work and instruc- 
tion could be carried on most concretely. ‘The head- 
quarters were at Axton on the Raquette River, just 
south of the Tupper and Saranac lakes. 

The Raquette River frequently overflows its 
banks, and near Axton there is considerable marsh 
land where frogs are numerous. Within a short dis- 
tance of Axton are several small lakes (or ponds, as 
they are locally called), such as the Spectacle Ponds, 
Hiawatha, Dawson, Rock, Fallensby and Amper- 
sand, about which there is more or less suitable frog 
ground. It was about these and in the immediate 
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vicinity of Axton that the species here recorded were 
observed. 

Among the forestry students whose observations 
contributed to this list special mention should be made 
of Messrs. Wilbur R. Mattoon, Frederick Dunlap, 
H. D. Aller, Henry W. Georgi, and Hiram Karl 
Kinne. 

The time spent each spring at Axton was as fol- 
lows: In 1900, May 6 to 16; in 1901, April 28 to May 
12; in 1903, April 26 to May 14, both dates inclusive 
in each case. 

At this time of year it is usually quite cool in 
that part of the Adirondacks. Reptiles and amphib- 
ians are not yet numerous or very active. There is 
usually some snow on the mountains and in protected 
places, and new snow is apt to fall any day. For 
example, on the night of May 9 (1900), it snowed 
all night and continued the next day; the ground was 
frozen hard and well covered with snow, the tem- 
perature at noon being 28°. A week later it had 
warmed perceptibly, the vegetation was bursting into 
leaf and flower, migratory birds were much in evi- 
dence, and frogs were heard in all suitable places. 


In 1901, the season was at least 2 weeks ahead 
of that of 1900; only a little snow in sight, (except 
on Mt. Seward, Mt. Marcy and Whiteface, which 
were still white), and flowers much more abundant. 
Kven on the first day (April 28) toads were seen 
spawning in large numbers in the pools along the 
road, great masses of spawn being noted in several 
places. At Axton at night a great many of some 
species (probably toads) with a gutteral note, and a 
few piping notes, were heard. 

The season of 1903 was less advanced and very 
dry, the high water having come a month earlier than 
usual. On the day of my arrival (April 26), a good 
many coarse-voiced frogs were singing at noon in a 
marsh at Tupper Lake. 
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Following is a list of the species observed: 

1. Thamnophis sirtalis, Common Garter Snake. 
Very common. ‘Two specimens collected May 14 
(1900), one of which vomited a half dozen angle- 
worms. On April 28 (1901), found 7 dead in the 
road and one alive. Many others seen at variaus 
times. April 28 (1908), caught one at Rock Pond; 
two days later (April 30), saw a smashed one in the 
road; and on May 10, still another on Le Boef’s tote 
road. 

2. Thamnophis sirtalis ordinatus, Spotted Gar- 
ter Snake. Not common. ‘The only specimen seen 
was brought in May 38 (1903), by Mr. Frederick 
Dunlap. 

3. Thamnophis sauritus. Ribbon Snake. Fre- 
quent, but less common than the preceding. May 16 
(1900), one seen; May 9 (1901), one noted. 

4. Storeria occipitomaculata. Red-bellied Snake. 
A specimen 10 inches long found dead in road be- 
tween hotel and bridge, April 28 (1903). 

5. Chrysemys picta. Painted Turtle. Not com- 
mon; one was noted in 1900; one observed at Fallens- 
by Pond in May (1903). 

6. Ambystoma maculatum. Spotted Salaman- 
der. Not common; one obtained by Dr. John Gif- 
ford, May 16 (1900); April 28 (1903), got a bunch 
of eggs in a little bayou north of Axton, and thre¢ 
days later (May 1) found many bunches of eggs, be- 
lieved to be this, at roadside. 

7. Eurycea bislincata. 'Two-lined Salamander. 
A small example collected by Mr. H. KE. Kinne, May 
7 (1903). 

8. Notophthalmus viridescens. Pond Salaman- 
der. A good many seen in water along shore of 
Dawson Pond, May 6 (1903). Habits same as ob- 
served at Lake Mashipacong, N. J., May 7 and 8 
(1904). 

9. Bufo americanus. American 'Toad. Very 
common. May 138 (1900). On April 28 (1901), 
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seen spawning in great numbers; good many in pools 
along the roads and great masses of spawn in several 
places. At night heard a great many gutteral notes 
and a few piping notes, a regular concert, the gutteral 
notes believed to be by toads, as Dr. Gifford suggest- 
ed. ‘Two days later (April 30) toads were singing 
loudly at night in the overflow part of the river near 
Axton. ‘They were not heard to sing in the day time. 
Many were noted May 9 (1901). 

First one of 1908 seen April 28, just crawling 
out of its winter quarters. While walking over to 
Rock Pond two days later (April 30), saw 4, all 
fresh looking, and one very small, not over 2 inch 
long; another seen in afternoon, also one the next 
day; on May 11 they were common. 

10. Acris gryllus. Cricket Frog. Probably 
common; heard April 26 (1903), and at other times. 

11. Hyla crucifer. Pickering’s 'Tree-toad; 
Spring Peeper. Often heard; probably common. 
One was taken May 9, 1901. 

12. Rana clamitans. Green Frog. Common. 
Three collected at Hiawatha Pond, May 7 (1903), 
by Mr. Aller. 

Frogs of one or more species were very common 
about Axton. They were heard almost every night, 
sometimes quite numerously. Noted singing particu- 
larly on April 26, 27, 28, and 29 (1903), in a marsh 
near ‘Tupper Lake and all about Axton. 

13. Rana catesbiana. Bullfrog. Not rare; one 
seen April 29 (1901); others heard at various times. 


Barton W. EverMann, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


A BURROWING HABIT OF CNEMIDO- 
PHORUS TESSELLATUS (SAY). 


In view of the fact that so little has been written 
about the habits of lizards, I submit the following 
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observations made upon captive specimens, in my pos- 
session, of Cnemidophorus tessellatus. 

The floor of the cage in which these lizards were . 
kept was covered with sand to a depth of several inch- 
es. Several medium-sized stones lay about on the 
sand. 

Upon frequently finding the lizards in burrows 
of their own construction, which extended from near 
the edge of the rocks and well underneath them, I 
made careful observations to determine the method by 
which this feat was accomplished. 

The lizard began by scooping aside the sand with 
its front feet. It used these feet alternately, one 
stroke only being made by each foot at a time. Then, 
discontinuing the alternate strokes, it would rest one 
foot while making a number of backward strokes with 
the other. Soon it rested the employed foot, and used 
the other. After a short time it reverted to the way 
of digging first described. 

When the burrow was well under way and the 
excavated sand began piling up, the lizard turned 
around in the depression; began slowly crawling out- 
‘ward, and, instead of scooping aside the sand, pushed 
it back with the face of its hands. Then re-entering 
the burrow, it resumed its digging, using the method 
already described. 

It continued burrowing until its movements were 
again interfered with by the accumulating sand, which 
it would once more push out. This process of digging 
was continued until the burrow was finished. The 
lizard then, with its head facing outward, assumed a 
resting position at the end of the excavation. 


Hersert J. Pack, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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